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JOHN WOOLMAN ON POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


The writings of John Woolman are not only 
remarkable for their piety, tenderness and hu- 
manity, but they contain principles of sound po- 
litieal economy. His chief object in the little 
work, A Word of Remembrance and Caution to 
the Rich, is of a far higher nature than anything 
contemplated by science; but I believe it con- 
tains a principle which nations that maintain a 
large unproductive population will eventually be 
compelled to recognize, and in some way or other 
act upon. 

The following extracts will very much explain 
what 1 have in view: “The money which the 
wealthy receive from the poor, who do more than 
a proper share of business in earning it, is fre- 
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vance in the price of these articles, most likely 
accompanied by a reduction in wages ; and thus 
there is a continual tendency to an increase in 
the proportion of that part of the population who 
have not sufficient to supply their real wants. 
The importation of food in exchange for manu- 
factures, (even those of a useless nature) may 
be a partial remedy ; but, probably, it does not 
continue to operate in proportion to the increase 
of unproductive persons in a country. 
The tendency of a modern education, even in 
charity schools, is to teach many things which 
| contribute nothing to the real comfort of life. 
| The natural consequence is, that all are aspiring 
| to genteel employments ; and this creates such a 
| competition, that superior talents alone can pro- 
| cure adequate remuneration. The payment of 
these persons for performing useless labor may 
‘ afford them temporary relief, but adds to the dif- 
ficulty of the case as regards society. 
| These considerations lead to the conclusion 
that John Woolman arrives at: That a simple, 
self-denying, religious life, and the application of 
our spare property in a way that promotes the 
| substantial and permanent good of others, is a 
greater benefit to civil society, than the most lib- 
eral employment and payment of persons pro- 
' ducing the mere luxuries of life. 
| It would be difficult, of course, to draw an ex- 


ek tm 


quently paid to other poor people for doing busi- | act line between those occupations that are use- 
ness Which is foreign to the true use of things.’’ | ful, and consistent with Christian simplicity, and 
‘Were there more men usefully employed, and | those which are not. But although the carrying 
fewer who eat bread for doing that which is not ' out of John Woolman’s principle would exclude 
useful, then food and raiment would on a reason- | many of those things that are much used, as 


able estimate be more in proportion to labor 
than what it is at present.”” He also mentions 
‘ the great numbers of people employed preparing 


the articles of war, and the labor and toil of 


armies—while those who till the land, and are 
employed in useful things, have great hardships 
© encounter, through too much labor in support- 
ing those employed in military affairs.’’ 

The many evils attendant on the employment 
of a large number of unproductive laborers, by 
war, are evident to every one who reflects on the 
subject. But it is not so generally apparent that, 
by employing people in other occupations which 
do not produce the necessaries of life, we only 
afford taem the means of dividing smaller por- 
tions of the necessaries of life amongst a greater 
number of persons. The effect of this is, an ad- 


, ornaments in our houses, &c., and would almost 
| extinguish some trades, yet it would admit of a 
tolerably wide range for those arts which con- 
_ tribute to our real comfort, or to the improvement 
of our minds. Its greatest temporal benefit 
| would be, putting the largest portion of society 
possible in possession of everything needful, and 
at the same time reducing the necessity of ex- 
cessive labor for any.— British Friend. 


A SEASONABLE QUESTION: 
WHERE SHALL I SPEND ETERNITY ? 

A lady had written on a card, and placed it 
on the top of an hour-glass in her garden-house, 
the following simple verse from the poems of 
J. Clare. It was when the flowers were in their 
highest glory :— 
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“To think of summers yet to come, 
That I am not to see! 

To think a weed is yet to bloom 
From dust that I shall be! 

The next morning she found the following 
lines, in pencil, on the back of the same card. 
Well would it be if all would ponder upon the 
question—act in view of, and make preparation 
for, an unknown state of existence :— 

“To think when heaven and earth are fled, 
And times and seasons o’er, 
When all that can die shall be dead, 
That I must die no more! 
Oh, where will then my portion be? 
Where shall I spend erernirty ?” 


IS CHRISTIANITY IMPRACTICABLE / 
There is a class of persons who have no sounder 
objection to urge against the doctrines of peace, 
than that they are visionary and impracticable. 


They do not deny their abstract truth, or ques-| 
tion their theoretical excellence and beauty. | 
But they are inapplicable, it is said, to the pre- | 


sent condition of the world. When this is em- 


ployed by Christian men and ministers, as is| 


frequently the case, as a sufficient apology for 
neglecting to aid our sacred enterprise, and even 
for treating it with undisguised or ill-disguised 


contempt, it would be well for them to reflect | 


what is involved in the allegation. They will 
hardly refuse to admit, that the principles of 
peace are those of the Gospel. 
always admitted, at least by implication, in the 


form of reply which is usually adopted as a satis- | 


factory and conclusive mode of disposing of the 


whole question, by the class to whom we have | 
referred ; namely, that we must look to the influ- 


ence of the Gospel to accomplish the object we 
covet, for that when Christianity is universally 
diffused, war will and must of necessity cease. 
But why, may we ask, should the prevalence of 
Christianity destroy war, except on the ground 
that it is an essential and unmitigated evil, be- 


tween which and the spirit of the gospel there is | 


and must be a rooted, incurable, and everlasting 
antagonism? Christianity will destroy nothing 
that has in it any element of good, but will ra- 


ther assimilate it to its own nature, and employ | 


it for its own service. Andif (as all men_be- 


lieve, who believe in Christianity at all) it is des- | 
tined utterly to exterminate war, it is only because | 


war, in its whole spirit, and in all its manifesta- 
tions, is inexgrably opposed to the principles 
which it teaches, and the dispositions it incul- 
cates. No one, we presume, will affirm or ima- 
gine, that the Christianity of the Millennium 
will be in any respect different from that which 
we now possess in the New Testament; for what 
is the Millennium itself, buta compendious phrase, 
employed to express our idea of what a fully- 
developed and triumphant Christianity will be? 
And if Millennial Christianity, having obtained 
predominance in the world’s affairs, will utterly 
abolish all war in fact, it is impossible to resist 


Indeed, this is | 


| the conviction that our present Christianity must 
| utterly forbid all war in spirit. And is not this 
| tantamount to saying that the doctrine which 
| Christianity proclaims and enforces on the world’s 
| attention with all the solemnity and earnestness 
‘of an authoritative message from God, is that of 
| universal and permanent peace? What then do 
Christian men and ministers mean, (for our argu- 
ment is at present with them), when they speak 
of the advocates of peace in a tone of contempt- 
uous pity, as dreamers, who are engaged in the 
| pursuit of some foolish and fantastic chimera, 
and who are promulgating principles that may 
_ have indeed a kind of visionary and theoretical 
beauty, but have no practical pertinence or apti- 
tude whatever to the actual affairs of the world ? 
And is Christianity, then, after all, an impracti- 
| cable religion? Is the scheme of life which it 
| depicts, and apparently at least enjoins, designed 
as an imaginary model, fit only for one of those 
| Utopian worlds which poets and philosopher! 
have loved to create in their day-dreams, in or- 
der to find scope for their fancy to revel amid 
scenes of supermundane and ideal perftction? 
Is the Sermon on the Mount to be regarded as a 
fitting code of legislation, indeed, for Plato’s ideal 
Republic, or Sir Philip Sydney’s Arcadia, or 
Lord Bacon’s New Atlantis; but far too imprac- 
ticable and visionary to dream of its being seri- 
ously applied to the actual and “ work-a-day 
| world’ which men are now doomed to inhabit? 
We submit, with all respect, to those Christian 
men who, while allowing that the doctrines of 
peace we proclaim are clearly enough those of 
the gospel, and that as Christianity extends they 
must proportionally triumph, yet at the same 
time denounce or deride them as chimerical and 
inapplicable, that they are putting into the hands 
of infidelity a most perilous weapon. 

The enemies of our faith are already keen 
enough to detect and expose the practical incon- 
sistency between the conduct of Christians and 
the principles they profess. But if they find us 
deliberately avowing, thiat a certain course of 
conduct is indeed theoretically enjoined by our 
religion, but that in the present state of the 
world it is quite out of the question to attempt 
to embody it in actual life; with what an em- 
phasis of triumphant scorn will they denounce 
the miserable hypocrisy of those who pretend to 
| have a revelation from God, to which they loftily 
| exact the submissive homage of the world, which 
‘is nevertheless, according to their own confes- 
|sion, too fine and good to be of any practical 
| use ? 
| But perhaps it will be said, that, though this 
Christian standard is not yet practicable, it is 

intended to become so, when the world itself is 
converted to Christianity. In reply to this form 
of the objection, we have two or three remarks 
to offer. In the first place, we affirm that it 
appears on the face of it, unless some reasons, 
not obvious to ordinary minds, can be assigned 
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to prove the contrary, that Christianity was de-| world? Is it by Christians themselves sneering 
signed by its Author to be a system which was! at them as impracticable and visionary? We 
to come into immediate operation ; that it was| know of no method by which Christian truth of 
meant to apply to and act upon the world, not| any kind is to win universal acceptance, except 
at some future time, when it had become elevated | by its becoming first embodied in the earnest 
and purified by a previous process, but in its pre-| convictions of Christian men, who shall bold] 
sent, actual, existing condition; that it is not a sup-| bear their testimony for it before the world, and 
plemental and finishing grace, or ornament with | proclaim, trumpet-tongued, its beauty and uni- 
which the world is to be beautified, after it has | versal obligation as a God-inspired and immortal 
been raised out of its depravity and degradation, | principle! This is in accordance, also, with the 
but that it is to be itself the instrument in ac-| theory usually received by religious men; namely, 
complishing that regeneration. And if it is to| that the world is to be converted to Christianity 
be the means of regenerating the world, it surely | by the instrumentality of the church. But the 
can be in no other way, than by the application | church can only convert the world to that Chris- 
of its truths and principles to the world, while it | tianity, the spirit of which it has itself compre- 
is yet in a state of moral perverseness and cor-| hended, believed, and earnestly espoused. It will 
ruption. The Gospel proclaims itself as a re-| never convert a single human soul to that part of 
medy; but that must be esteemed a singular) the system which it sneers at as impracticable and 
kind of remedy which only becomes applicable | Utopian, or which it represents not as a present 
to the patient after his recovery. truth, but as one which is only contingently and 
If we are told that in regard to the doctrines | prospectively incumbent upon them. If it be 
of Christianity, they are undoubtedly of imme-| affirmed that the mere “ preaching of the gos- 
diate application, and ought to be pressed directly | pel,’ in the ordinary sense of that much-abused 
and universally upon all men’s acceptance; but| and misunderstood phrase—that is, the exhibi- 
that it is not so in regard to its precepts; we| tion of the theological doctrines of Christianity 
take leave to ask, on what authority is this dis-|—will, of necessity, when they are received by 
tinction drawn between two parts of a system, | the world, effect the subversion of all wrong and 
which seems to the eye of an unsophisticated | wickedness, without any special application of its 
observer to be singularly homogeneous and co-| spirit and precepts to particular social evils, in 
herent, by which one portion of it is made im-|the way attempted by the Peace Society; we 
mediately and universally applicable, and the| can only say, that the whole history of the world 
other portion only provisionally and remotely so? | contradicts the assertion. It is a fact too noto- 
We are not aware of any intimation given in the | rious to be denied or overlooked, that practices 
New Testament, absolving Christians from the | of enormous atrocity have lived unsuspected and 
duty of exemplifying in their own conduct, and| unmolested for ages, side by side with a most 
of enforcing on the observation and obedience of | orthodox and even zealous doctrinal Christianity. 
mankind, those principles which their religion| Was it not thus with religious persecution ? 
inculeates on questions of social and national} Was it not thus with slavery? Is it not thus 
morality, or entitling them to conclude that the | now with slavery in the Southern States of Ame- 
reducing to practice of this part of the Christian | rica? Are there not men of unimpeachable 


system is postponed to some indefinite and hypo- 
thetical futurity. It would appear, indeed, on 
the contrary, that there are special reasons why 
those Christian precepts which refer to the social 
relations of mankind—that very class of precepts | 
which some describe as only coming into force | 
in the Millennium—must, if they are to be of any | 
use at all, be applied to the present condition of 
the world; for to no other condition can they be 


orthodoxy, eloquent evangelical preachers, fervid 
revivalists, who not only connive at, but are the 
most unscrupulous defenders and eulogists of 
that “venerable institution?’ It cannot be 
doubted that Christianity condemned these evils 
as emphatically three or four centuries ago as it 
does now, and that its lessons are the same in 
the United States as in Great Britain. Neither 
can it be doubted that there were men, who felt 


imagined to have any adaptation. If we are to| not the smallest suspicion of the criminality at- 
love our enemies, it surely must be while there|taching to these iniquities, who preached and 
are enemies to love, and not after they have all| believed the gospel in the sense already defined, 
been converted into friends. If we are ever to|as sincerely as we can do now. Does not this 
pay any heed to the precept, ‘ Resist not evil,’ | prove that the, maintenance and earnest promul- 
must it not be while evil exists and abounds, | gation of an orthodox Christian creed is not 
and not after it has been chased out of the world| enough to insure reprehension and infamy for 
by the brightness of the Millennial day? even gross forms of practical unrighteousness, 

But, in the second place, when we are told| which utterly contradict the whole spirit of the 
that it will be time enough to talk of abolishing} gospel, if only the minds of men have grown 
war when Christian sentiments and views on the} familiar with them by long use and habit, until 
subject have acquired general ascendancy in the | their criminality is unobserved in the open day- 
world, we beg to ask how Christian views and | light of Christian truth? Before this tradition- 
sentiments are to acquire ascendancy in the! ary torpor of conscience can be disturbed, even 
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in the heart of Christian communities, it has 
been found necessary to do something more than 
proclaim the general doctrines of the gospel, 
however faithfully and fervently. It has been 
found necessary to turn, and concentrate as in a 
focus, the burning blaze of Christian principle, 
directly and specially in the full face of that 
particular abomination, and to keep it there 
steadily, until all men have seen and recognized 
and abhorred its hideous features. And this is 
just what the advocates of peace are now doing 
in regard to the custom of war, and this they 
are resolved not to cease doing, until Christians 
shall learn to “shrink back dismayed,” in won- 
der, shame, and unutterable loathing, from that 
malignant and blood-stained phantom, on which 
they have been wont to look with such calm and 
complacent tolerance, and which some of them 
have even permitted to “grin horribly its ghastly 
smile,” from the very sanctuary consecrated to 
incarnate love, “fast by the oracle of God.”’— 
London Herald of Peace. 


CHEMICAL AFFINITY. 


Not less wonderful are the effects of affinity, 
or the power by which the elements are combined, 
so as to form compound substances. In these 
combinations it has been found that the elements 
unite only in definite quantities, and each sub- 
stance has its peculiar combining psoportion,—a 
law which forms a mathematical basis for chem- 


istry, and exhibits strikingly the wisdom of | 


the Deity, showing us that perfect system pre- 
vails in the minute, as well as in the most exten- 
sive operations of nature. But it is impossible 
for me to do any justice at this time to a 
subject so difficult as that of definite proportions. 
He only can fully appreciate its beauty who has 
long been devoted to the delicate and difficult 
department of chemical analysis. 

The vast variety which nature produces by the 
union of a few elements is one of the most won- 
derful results of chemical affinity. It is true, 
chemists describe a little over sixty of these ele- 
ments; but sixteen of these constitute almost the 
entire mass of the globe, and scarcely more than 
four are essential to form the vast variety of the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms. It is amazing, 
also, to see how very great a difference between 
two compounds is often produced by a slight va- 
riation in the proportion of their ingredients. 
Oxygen and nitrogen, for instance, mixed in the 
proportions of one of the former to four of the 
latter, constitute the atmosphere, the very pabu- 
lum of life to animals and plants. But combine 
them in-the proportion of fourteen parts nitrogen 
and eight parts oxygen, and you form the exhil- 
arating gas, little better adapted to respiration 
than the vapor of alcohol or ether. Add eight 
parts more of oxygen, and a gas results which 
taken into the lungs would be almost certainly 
fatal. Add successively eight, sixteen, and twen- 


ty-four parts more of oxygen, and three distinct 
acids would be formed, eminently hostile to life. 
What perfect wisdom and perfect benevolence 
must have arranged the chemical constitution and 
agencies of this world, to adapt them to the deli- 
cate organization of animals and plants! And 
how very slightly the elements of life differ from 
the elements of death! The most delicious 
fruits of the vegetable kingdom, for instance, are 
composed of oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon, and 
sometimes nitrogen ; and the most fatal vegetable 
poisons have the same composition, differing only 
in the proportion of the ingredients. 

The magic power of chemical affinity is still 
more manifest in the entire change of properties 
which takes place in substances upon combina- 
tion. Suppose you should direct your cook to 
provide an entertainment of all the varieties of 
food which the market and the culinary art could 
furnish, and he, taking a chemical fancy into his 





head, should set before you and your guests a 
dish of charcoal and a vessel of water, telling 
| you that if you wanted any nitrogen in addition, 
the atmosphere would furnish it. Now, he could 
truly plead that he had set before you oxygen, 
hydrogen, nitrogen and carbon ; and that if he 
had loaded your table with the most costly viands 
and fruit, it would have added little more. But 
you would think his chemistry a poor substitute 
for a good dinner. 

Once more : a mere difference in the arrange- 
ment of the particles of a substance makes a 
world of difference in its properties. Suppose, 
for instance, that when Bundell and Bridges re- 
ceived orders to prepare Queen Victoria’s crown 
for coronation day, instead of surmounting it 
with diamonds, they had covered it with charcoal 
points, and presented a bill of £1, instead of 
£100,000, or half a million of dollars. It would 
have hardly quieted the royal displeasure to hav: 
been informed that the chemical constitution of 
charcoal is precisely the same as that of the dia- 
| mond, and that a slight difference in the arrange- 
ment of the particles could be of no consequenc¢ 

The complete neutralization and concealment 
of the most powerful substances, by means 0! 
strong chemical affinity, is another remarkabl 
effect of this agency, and a striking example 0! 
divine beneficence. For had these substances 
been left free, the destruction of organic beings 
must have been certain. Almost every oné 
knows, for instance, how fatal a poison is phos: 
phorus, and how eminently and powerfully com- 
bustible it is. But this substance abounds 
through all nature—in the solid rocks, in the soils, 
in plants, and especially in the bones of animals ; 
nay, it is found even in the brain. A middling- 
sized man, for instance, contains a pound of it. 
which, if ina free state and inflamed, would 
burn him up and everything around him. But 
now, nothing is more incombustible than a bone. 
No one suspects what a terrible agent he carries 
with him; nor has any one reason to fear it, be- 
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cause it is disarmed. And so it is throughout| 
nature—so concealed, indeed, that nothing but 
delicate chemical tests can discover its existence. 
The same is true of chlorine, which, in a free 
state, is eminently terrible. And were all of 
this element that is now chained in the ocean to 
be liberated in one day, it would sweep this fair | 
world of all its tenants, and its beauty. In short, 
modern chemistry has afforded us a glimpse of a 
multitude of agents within us and around us, 
which, in a free state, are of terrific power. But 
the lion is converted into a lamb by the strong 
chain of affinity.— The Wonders of Science com- 
pared with the Wonders of Romance. 





| 


ALCOHOL AND TOBACCO. 


In entering upon the catalogue of pursuits in- 
jurious to society, one of the first on the list, 
which will immediately occur to every person, is | 
the manufacture and sale of intoxicating drinks. | 
A few years since, I should have been compelled 
to enter into a formal argument to convince even 
a respectable audience that such employments | 
are injurious. But thanks to divine mercy, | 
which has wrought so wondrous a revolution of 
public opinion, this is no longer necessary. In | 
theory, at least, most men now entertain correct 
views on this subject. Yet it should not be for- | 
gotten that, as Hudibras expresses it— 


“ A man convinced against his will 

Is of the same opinion still.” 
For it cannot be doubted that there are many 
such conversions among those who join the gene- 
ral cry against alcohol. And the future historian | 
of temperance will probably be compelled to say | 
of many such, as Monsieur Paradin has said of | 
the ladies in the fourteenth century, when the 
monk Thomas Connecte preached with great zeal | 
and powe ragainst their lofty head dresses. The | 
women,” says he, “ that, like snails in a fright, | 
had drewn | in their horns, thrust them out again 
as soon as the danger was over.” It ought, also, 
to be remembered that, even now, no less than 
twelve thousand persons are directly engaged all 
the time in the manufacture of intoxicating 
drinks in the United States—or, at least, such 
was the case two years ago—and ten times as | 
many a part of their time. It cannot be doubted | 
that at least as great a proportion of the inhabit- 
ants of E vurope, and in wine countries a much 
larger one, is devoted to this business; so that, | 
in this country and Europe, millions are worse | 
than wasting their energies in this execrable em- 
ployment. 

I cannot, in conscience, avoid placing in the 
same category the cultivation and manufacture 
of a poisonous plant, whose narcotic and a 
rating qualities make it a general favorite, i 
spite ‘of the Counterblast of King James, the de- | 


| 














| outside. 





crees of Popes and Empe rors, and the yet more | 
powerful attacks of physicians, clergymen, and | 
scientific men in our own day. Rarely will you 
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find the individual addicted to its use | who will 
not confess the habit to be a useless and filthy 
one; and yet appetite triumphs over his con- 


'victions, and he is made a slave for life. The 


consequence is, that the demand for this weed 
all over the world is immense, no less than twenty 
millions of dollars being annually expended for 
it in this country. And to its preparation thou- 
sands, and even millions, of immortal minds de- 


‘vote all their powers, instead of consecrating 


them to the advancement of knowledge and the 
happiness of man. But I am sorry to say that, 
so extensive is the habit of using this intoxicating 


drug, that I fear I shall have but little sympathy 


in its condemnation, and that I shall be regarded 
as too ascetic for this narcotic-loving age.— 


| Hitcheock on Waste of Mind. 


LIFE IN EASTERN TEXAS. 


Before leaving Eastern Texas behind us, I 
must add a random note or two, the precise dates 
of which it would have been uncivil to indicate. 

We stopped one night at the house of a planter, 
now twenty years settled in Eastern Texas. He 
was a man of some education and natural intelli- 
gence, and had, he told us, an income, from the 
labor of his slaves, of some $4,000. His resi- 
dence was one of the largest houses we had seen 


'in Texas. It hada second ae two wings and a 


long gallery. Its windows had been once glazed, 
but now, out of eighty panes, that originally filled 
| the lower windows, thirty only remained unbro- 
‘ken. Not a door in the house had been ever 
furnished with a latch or even a string; when 
they were closed, it was nevessary to claw or to 
ask some one inside to push open. Yet we hap- 
pened to hear a neighbor expressing serious ad- 
‘miration of the way these doors fitted. The 
furniture was of the rudest description. 

One of the family had just had a hemorrhage 
of the lungs ; while we were at supper, this per- 
son sat between the big fire-place and an open 


|outside door, having a window, too, at his side, 


in which only three panes remained. A norther 
was blowing, and ice forming upon the galiery 
Next day, at breakfast, the invalid was 
unable to appear on account of a “ bad turn.” 

On our supper-table was nothing else than the 
usual fry, poneand coffee. Butter, of ’ dreadful odor, 

was here added by exception. Wheat flour they 
_never used. It was “ too much trouble.” 

We were waited upon by two negro girls, 
‘dressed in short-waisted, twilled-cotton gowns, 
once white, now looking as though they had been 
drawn through a stove-pipe in spring. The 
water for the family was brought in tubs upon 
the heads of these two girls, from a creek, a 
n | quarter of a mile distant, this occupation filling 
nearly all their time. 

This gentleman had thirty or forty negroes, 
and two legitimate sons. One was an idle young 
man. The other was already, at eight years old, 
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a swearing, tobacco-chewing young bully and 
ruffian. We heard him whipping his puppy 
behind the house, and swearing between the 
blows, his father and mother being at hand. His 
tone was an evident imitation of his father’s 
mode of dealing with his slaves. 

In the whole journey through Eastern Texas, 


we did not see one of the inhabitants look into a | 


newspaper or a book, although we spent days in 
houses where men were lounging about the fire 
without occupation. One evening I took up a paper 


which had been lying unopened upon the table | 


of the inn where we were staying, and smiled to 
see how painfully news items dribbled into the 
Texas country papers, the loss of the tug-boat 
‘« Ajax,” which occurred before we left New 
York, being here just given as the loss of the 
“ splendid steamer Ocax.” 

Remarking one day, at the house of a woman 


who was brought up at the North, that there was | 
much more comfort at her house than any we had | 
previously stopped at, she told us that the only | 


reason that the people didn’t have any comfort 


here was, that they wouldn’t take any trouble to | 
get anything. Anything that their negroes could | 
make they would eat ; but they would take no} 
pains to instruct them, or to get anything that | 
A neighbor of | 


didn’t grow on the plantation. 


hers owned fifty cows, she supposed, but very 
rarely had any milk and scarcely ever any butter, | 
simply because his people were too lazy to milk | 


or churn, and he wouldn’t take the trouble to 
make them. 

This woman entirely sustained the assertion 
that Northern people, when they come to the 
South, have less feeling for the negroes than 
Southerners themselves usually have. We asked 
her (she lived in a village) whether she hired or 
owned her servants. They owned them all, she 
said. When they first came to Texas they hired 
servants, but it was very troublesome ; they would 
take no interest in anything; and she couldn’t 
get along with them. Then very often their 
owners, on some pretext, (ill-treatment, perhaps), 
would take them away. Then they bought ne- 
groes. 
girl cost seven or eight hundred dollars, and that, 
we must know, was a great deal of money to be 
laid out in a thing that might lie right down the 
next day and die. They were not much better 
either than the hired servants. 


Folks up North talked about how badly the | 
negroes were treated ; she wished they could see | 
She had four of 
them, and she knew they didn’t do half so much | 


how much work her girls did. 


work as one good Dutch girl such as she used to 
have at the North. Oh! the negroes were the 
laziest things in creation; there was no knowing 
how much trouble they gave to look after them. 
Up to the North, if a girl went out into a garden 
for anything, when she came back she would 
clean her feet, but these nigger girls will stump 


do they care? They'd just as lief clean the mud 
after themselves as do anything else—their time 
isn’t any value to themselves. What do they 
care for the trouble it gives you? Nota bit. 
And you may scold ’em and whip ’em—you never 
can break ’em into better habits. 

Servants are, it is true, “a trial,” in all lands, 
ages, and nations. But note the fatal reason this 
woman frankly gives for the inevitable delinquen- 
cies of slave-servants, ‘Theirtime isn’t any value 
to themselves !”’ 

Another night we spent at the house of aman 
who came here, when a boy, from the North. 





It was very expensive: a good negro | 


His father was a mechanic, and had emigrated to 


| Texas just before the war of Independence. He 


joined the army, and his son had been brought 
up—rather had grown up—Southern fashion— 
with no training to regular industry. He had 
learned no trade. What need? His father re- 
ceived some thousand acres of land in payment 
of his services. The son earned some money for 
himself by driving a team ; bought cattle, took a 
wife, and a house, and now had been settled six 
years, with a young family. He had nothing to 
do but look after his cattle, go to the nearest town 
and buy meal and coffee occasionally, and sell a 
few oxen when the bill was sent in. His house 
was more comfortless than nine-tenths of the 
stables of the North. There were several windows, 
some of which were boarded over, some had 
wooden shutters, and some were entirely open. 
| The doors were closed with difficulty. We could 
| see the stars, as we lay in bed, through the open- 
|ings of the roof; and on all sides, in the walls of 
|the room, one’s arm might be thrust out. Yet 
that night the mercury fell below twenty-five 
| degrees of our Fahrenheit thermometer. There 
| was thestandard food and beverage, placed before 
|us night and morning. We asked if there was 
'much game nearhim? ‘There was a great many 
ideer. He saw them every day. Did he shoot 
jmany’ He never shot any; ‘twas too much 
| trouble to huntthem. When he wanted “ fresh,” 
‘twas easier to go out and stick a hog (the very 
'words he used). He had just corn enough to 
give our horses one feed—there was none left for 
|the morning. His own horses could live well 
enough through the winter on the prairie. He 
| made pets of his children, but was cross and un- 
| just to his wife, who might have been pretty, and 
was affectionate. He was without care—thought- 
less, content, with an unoccupied mind. He 
took no newspaper—he read nothing. There 
was, indeed, a pile of old books which his father 
had brought from the North, but the dust had 
been undisturbed upon them, it might have been, 
for many years. 

This man did have the wit to say he believed 
he should have been better off now if he had 
remained at the North. Think of the probabili- 





ties—the son of a master mechanic, with a con- 


siderable capital. Educate him where you please, 


right in and track mud all over the house. What! in any country not subject to the influence of 
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slavery, how different would have been his dis- 
position, how much higher and more like those 
of a reasonable being would have been his hopes, 
aims, and life. 

We were several times struck, in Eastern 
Texas, with a peculiarity in the tone of the re- 
lation between master and slave. Elsewhere at 
the South, slavery had seemed to be accepted 
generally, as a natural, hereditary, established | 
state of things, and the right and wrong of it, or | 
the how of it, never to be discussed or thought of | 
any more than that of feudal tenures elsewhere. 
But in Texas, the state of war in which slavery | 
arises, seems to continue in undertone to the 
present. 

There seemed to be the consciousness of a 
wrong relation, and a determination to face con- 
science down, and continue it; to work up the 
“niggers,” with a sole eye to selfish profit, cash | 
down, in this world. As to “treasures in| 
Heaven,” their life is a constant sneer at the 
belief in them. 

I will add no further details upon the moral 
and social aspect gf Eastern Texas. Cheap as 
such privileges may be considered, old Texans 
express, in speaking of them, great admiration 
and satisfaction. Society has certaiuly made a 
great advance there in becoming even what it is. 
The present generation has, peculiarly, but the 
faults founded upon laziness. The past, if we 
may believe report, had something worse. In fact, 
in the rapid settlement of the country, many an 
adventurer crossed the border, spurred by a love 
of life or liberty, forfeited at home, rather than 
drawn by the love of adventure or of rich soil. 
Probably a more reckless and vicious crew was 
seldom gathered than that which peopled some 
parts of Eastern Texas at the time of its first re- 
sistance to the Mexican government. 

Mr. Dewees, in his naive “ Letters from Texas,” 
thus deseribes (1831) : 

“Tt would amuse you very much, could you 
hear the manner in which people of this new 
country address each other. It is nothing un- 
common for us to inquire of a man why he ran 
away from the States! but few persons feel in- 
sulted by such a question. They generally an- 
swer for some crime or other which they have 
committed ; if they deny having committed any 
crime, or say they did not run away, they are 
generally looked upon rather suspiciously.”’ | 

Out of this has come, with as much rapidity 
as could be expected, by a process of gradual 
fermentation and admixture, the present society. 
— Olmsted’s Journey through Texas. 





GOTTHOLD’S EMBLEMS. 

The Money Scales.—An opulent merchant 
having received a sum of money, was putting the 
ducats one by one into a pair of scales, in order 
to ascertain that they were not too light. “ For 
my part,” said Gotthold who was present, ra 
should be more afraid of their being too heavy.”’ 


| gate which leadeth unto life. 


| 7 . 
words Gain, Honor, Pleasure, Riches, 
}and their heart opens in a moment, whereas to 
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“How so?” inquired the merchant. ‘ Do you 
not think,” rejoined Gotthold, “that money is 
too heavy when bedewed with the blood of ‘the 
poor, the sweat of the widow and the orphan, or 
when loaded with the curses of those who, by 
fraud or violence, have been robbed of it? I will 
hope, however, that there are no pieces of this 
description in that heap of yours, or rather, I will 
not fear that there are any. Suffer me, however, 
without offence, to express the wish that you will 
always make your conscience your scales, and 
weigh in it your dollars and ducats to ascertain 


that they are of proper weight, and have been 


honestly acquired. Many a man never learns, 
until he is struggling with death, how difficult, 
or rather impossible, it is to force a soul, bur- 
dened with unrighteous gain, through the strait 
Take heed, then 
that no such gain ever burdens yours. The more 
he carries, the more the pilgrim sweats and 
pants as he climbs the steep; and the more 
the conscience is oppressed with dishonesty and 
fraud, the harder will the struggle of the death- 
bed be.” May God withhold from us the wealth 
to which tears, and sighs, and curses cleave. 
Better none at all than wealth like that! 

The Lock.—A lock was shown to Gotthold, 
constructed of rings which were severally in- 
scribed with certain letters, and could be turned 
round until the letters represented the name 
Jesus. It was only when the rings were disposed 
in this manner that the lock could be opened. 
The invention pleased him beyond measure, and 
he exclaimed: “O that I could put such a lock 
as this upon my heart!’ Our hearts are already 
locked, no doubt, but generally with a lock of 
quite another kind. Many need only to hear the 
Revenge, 


the Saviour and to his holy name it continues shut. 
May the Lord Jesus engrave his name with his 
own finger upon our hearts, that they may remain 
closed to worldly joy and worldly pleasure, selt- 
interest, fading honor, and low revenge, and open 
only to him. 

The Paper Mill.—aA visit to a paper mill sug- 
gested to Gotthold the following train of thought : 
And so paper—that article so useful in human 
life, that repository of all the arts and sciences, 
that minister of all governments, that broker in 
all trade and commerce, that second memory of 


| the human mind, that stable pillar of an immortal 


name—takes its origin from vile rags! The rag- 
dealer trudges on foot, or drives his cart through 
the towns and villages, and his arrival is the sig- 

nal for searching every corner, and gathering 
every old useless shred. These he takes to the 
mill, and there they are picked, washed, mashed, 
shaped, and sized, in short, formed into a fabric 
beautiful enough to venture unabashed even into 
the presence of monarchs and princes. This re- 
minds me of the resurrection of my mortal body 
‘When deserted by the soul, I know not what 
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better the body is than a worn and rejected rag. 


Accordingly, it is buried in the earth, and there 
reduced to dust and ashes. If, however, man’s 


art and device can produce so pure and white a | 


fabric as paper from filthy rags, what should hin- | 
der God by his mighty power to raise from the | ‘ 
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name and assumed its authority, can, without 
retracting some important measures, retain a 
connection and Church-fellowship with any of 


the other Yearly Meetings of the Society.”’ Again, 


|The Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia, or those 
| 


grave this vile body of mine, and refine and| who governed its proceedings, may be considered 
fashion it like unto the glorious body of the Lord | a, having, by the recognition of the Meeting of 


Jesus Christ? (Phil. iii. 21.) 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 11, 1857. 


Pritavecoma Yasser Meretine.—As the 
time approaches for this Assembly again to con- 
vene, the minds of its members and of many 
Friends in other parts of our religious Society 
are clothed with painful anxiety; our coming 
together is no longer anticipated as a means of 
spiritual improvement and enjoyment to individ- 
uals, nor as a period of renewed strength and 
rejoicing to the body. The great object of re- 
ligious association is far from being attained in 
our present confused and disordered state; on 
the contrary, evidences are seen and felt of the 
destructive and scattering effects of prolonged 
dissension. 

The causes which have brought us where we 
are, have been clearly and repeatedly set forth 
in this Journal; and the charges of unsoundness 


in doctrine which have been urged against a por- 
tion of our Society, have been 
refuted. 


again and again 
In relation to the condition of our own 
Yearly Meeting, the late venerable editor of the 
Review used the following language, 
months before his decease : 


a few 
“The proceedings 


fin relation to Ohio] adopted under the name of |i 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, can scarcely be 
regarded in any other light than those of a 
party and not a Yearly Meeting. A recognition 
as the true Yearly meeting of Ohio, of the body 
for which Benjamin Hoyle acted as Clerk, must 
unavoidably place the body thus recognizing it 
out of unity with the several Yearly Meetings 
which have disavowed such connection. As the 
Yearly Meetings of New York, New England 
and London [and those of Baltimore, North Caro- 
lina, Indiana and Dublin] have acknowledged 
the Yearly Meeting for which Jonathan Binns 
and Jane M. Plummer acted as Clerks, as the 
genuine one, it is difficult, if not absolutely im- 
possibie, to perceive how the Yearly Meeting of 
Philadelphia, or those who have acted under its 


which Benjamin Hoyle is Clerk, isolated them- 
selves from the great body of the Society of 
Friends.” 

These views have been distinctly avowed and 
acted upon by several of the Yearly Meetings in 
this country. In 1855, and again, on deliber- 
ate reconsideration in 1856, North Carolina Y ear- 
ly Meeting “united in the belief that while 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting continues to corres- 
pond with that body in Ohio of which Benjamin 
Hoyle is Clerk, we cannot consistently hold fur- 
ther epistolary correspondence with them.” The 
Yearly Meetings of New York, Baltimore and 
Indiana have adopted a similar conclusion, so 
that no Epistle will be offered to our next Yearly 
Meeting from any regularly acknowledged Yearly 
Meeting in this country. Now this refusal to 
correspond with Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
can be necessary or justifiable only on the.ground 
that this Meeting has been placed by the action, 
under its name, of a portion of its members in 
conjunction with the Clerk, in a state of separa- 
tion from the Society ; fora refusal to correspond 
with a Yearly Meeting in unity with the body, 
was pointedly condemned by the Baltimore Con- 
ference in 1849. 

The Yearly Meetings of London and Dublin 
being in correspondence with the Yearly Meeting 
in Ohio, which has been recognised as such by 
all the American Yearly Meetings except that of 
Philadelphia, can scarcely fail to see the necessity 
of discontinuing correspondence with the latter, 
| unless its connection with the separate body in 
Ohio shall be dissolved. 

The anomalous and incongruous position of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting is further strikingly 
manifest when considered in reference to its 
effects upon the rights of membership in the 
Society. If a member of this Yearly Meeting 
removes his residence to any place within the 
limits of Ohio Yearly Meeting, his certificate of 
membership would be sent, in accordance with 
our Discipline and with the recognition of the 
body of which B. Hoyle is Clerk, as Ohio Year- 





|ly Meeting, toa Monthly Meeting connected with 
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: that body. The person removing could not pre- 
sent his certificate, if he desired to do so, to a 
Monthly Meeting belonging to the Yearly Meet- 
ing of Ohio, which is in unity with all the other 
Yearly Meetings in the world ; and thus he would 
be deprived of the privileges of a member in the 
only meeting which he could conscientiously at- 
tend. In case of his removal thence to any other 
Yearly Meeting, he would find his right of mem- 

: bership in the Society of Friends absolutely lost, 
for no certificate issued by the meeting to which 

: his had been sent from Philadelphia could be 
accepted in any part of the Society. Thus, the 
existing relation between Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting and the body in Ohio disowned by all 
the other Yearly Meetings, lays waste a principle 




























universal in the Society and essential to its pre- 
; servation as a united body—that a member remov- 
< ° y ° . . 
‘ ing from one Yearly Meeting into another is 


entitled to all the rights and privileges of the 
members of the Yearly Meeting into which he 
removes. 

But another serious breach of established order 
may result from that relation. By having cer- 
tifieates of membership conveyed through a 
Monthly Meeting belonging to Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, persons connected with the 
i body of which B. Hoyle is Clerk, may become 

members of Yearly Meetings which have dis- 
owned all fellowship with that body. In the same 
manner, seceders from New England Yearly 
Meeting, regularly disowned under its Discipline, 
may become members of any other Yearly Meet- 
ing, and even of that of New England itself, by 
returning thither through Philadelphia. 
might the united Committees in Baltimore, in 














tionately, to urge Friends everywhere solemnly 
to reflect upon these things, and where there has 
been any departure from the long established 
order of our religious Society, under whatever 
pretext, that they pause, and endeavor to realize 
the effect that must inevitably result therefrom. 


Friends can long remain passive, if important 
and vital practices and usages of our Society, 
which are essential to our prosperity as a people, 
are neglected or violated.” 

Under these deplorable circumstances, the 
anxious inquiry arises : How is the Yearly Meet- 
ing of Philadelphia to be sustained as a co-ordin- 
ate branch of the Society of Friends? Like 


It is not to be expected that the great body of 


Well) 


1849, say, “We desire most earnestly, but affec- | 
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Baltimore Yearly Meeting in 1828, it has re- 
ceived Epistles from, and opened a correspon- 
dence with a body which has been disowned by 
all the other Yearly Meetings; and as Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting in 1828 decided that “it 
would not be proper to address an Epistle to Bal- 
timore,” so the other American Yearly Meetings 
have now determined that they cannot send Epis- 
tles to Philadelphia while it remains in its pre- 
sent position. It is evident, therefore, that they 
regard it as out of unity—separated from the 
body ; and that the right of membership of such 
of us as wish to continue in connection with the 
ancient Yearly Meetings is in great jeopardy. 
How is 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting to be restored to 
its former relations ? 


How can our rights be preserved ? 


Having violated the com- 
pact between itself and the other co-ordinate 
branches of the Society, by undertaking to re- 
invest with membership persons who did not 
reside within its jurisdiction, and who had not 
ouly been disowned under the discipline of an- 
other Yearly Meeting, but had actually estab- 
lished separate meetings ; and by recognising as 
Ohio Yearly Meeting, a body disowned by all 
the other Yearly Meetings,—will Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, as now held, retract those mea- 
sures, and re-establish its correspondence with 
New England Yearly Meeting, and thus open 
the way for a restoration of harmony and peace 
throughout the Society? Greatly would we re- 
joice if we could perceive a glimmering of hope ; 
for we have long had to mourn over the state 
of alienation and separation in which our Yearly 
Meeting has placed itself. 

Many persons entertain confused ideas of what 
constitutes separation. Occupying the very posi- 
tion which they deprecate, they will seriously tell 
us that separation is not the proper remedy for 
difficulties in Society. We believe this is true 





It has been the doctrine of this journal from its 
commencement, and will be firmly maintained. 
Thus we have condemned the original separation 
from New England Yearly Meeting, in 1845, and 
all the subsequent acts by parties in Philadelphia 
and Ohio Yearly Meetings, which sustained that 
separation, and led those meetings themselves into 
a position of actual separation. 

When a small portion of Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting, in the autumn of 1828, withdrew from 
the meeting house and held a Yearly Meeting, 
they left the regularly appointed Clerk and 
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a large majority of the members. But they 
did not separate from the Society of Friends ; 
they held the true Yearly Meeting of Baltimore 
in uitity with the ancient Yearly Meetings. The 
majority, in conjunction with the Clerk, had sepa- 
rated from the Society by allowing persons to 
attend who had been disowned within the limits 
of other Yearly Meetings, and by entering into 
correspondence with a separate body in Phila- 
delphia. So, in numerous instances, within 
several Yearly Meetings, when the Clerks and 
portions of Quarterly and Monthly Meetings 
joined in the separation, those who wished to 
continue their connection with the Society had 
no alternative but to hold their meetings distinct 


from those with whom they had been accustomed | ta : 7 
| by whom any further information required will be 


to assemble. The principle upon which their 
proceedings were justified was a sound one, and 
may be safely applied in the present day when 


similar painful necessity arises. 


THe Porm on “ Mustc.”’—To a large class 
of readers, it would be quite superfluous to ad- 


dress a word of inducement to read the poem | 


on ‘‘ Music,” which enriches our columns this 
week. But there may be others, perhaps, whose 
attention is not habitually turned towards poetry, 
who might fail to partake of the treat afforded 
by this beautiful and instructive effusion, if it 
were not commended totheir notice. The au- 
thor might truly say with David, “‘ My heart is 
” 


inditing a good matter ;’”’ and with Cowper, 


“ 


all is in His hand whose praise I seek. 

In vain the poet sings, and the world hears, 

If He regards not, though divine the theme. 

’Tis not in artful measures, in the chime 

And idle tinkling of a minstrel’s lyre, 

To charm His ear whose eye is on the heart, 
Whose frown can disappoint the proudest strain, 
Whose approbation— prosper even mine.” 


Marrigp,—On the 25th ult., at Friends’ Meeting 


House on Twelfth St., Epwarp H. Bonsatt to Mary 
B. Hutcam, both of this city. 


HAVERFORD SCHOLARSHIPS. 


There will be vacancies at Haverford College for four 
students on the Fund for free instruction, to enter at 
the opening of the Winter Term in the Ninth month 
next. Applicants must be members of the religious 
Society of Friends who are unable to defray the cost 
of their education at the College, who design to be- 
come teachers, and for this end desire to go through 
the full course, should they be found competent to do 
so. No student will be admitted who is not fully pre- 
pared in all the elementary studies, and able to enter the 
Third Junior class. The studies of the respective classes 








will be found in the circular printed in the 29th num- 
ber of Friends’ Review. Applications will be received 
until the lst of Seventh month next. Those appli- 
cants will be chosen who furnish the best evidences 
of moral standing and ability, and who have made the 
greatest progress in the studies of the College classes 
which are comprised in the Haverford course. Profi- 
ciency in studies which do not form a part of the 
course will not entitle the applicant to a preference. 

Students admitted on the Fund and graduating at 
the College will be expected to remain one year there- 
after, at a small salary, for the purpose of practice in 
teaching as assistants. Every student so admitted 
will be required to give the security of some responsi- 
ble Friend for the punctual payment at the close of 
each term, of all necessary expenses except for board 
and tuition, which will be paid out of the Fund. 

Students admitted on the Fund will be received for 
one year, and after careful investigation of their pro- 
gress, may, at the option of the Committee, be con- 
tinued from year to year until they have completed 
the course. 

Applications may be forwarded to the undersigned, 


communicated. 
Admissions. 


By direction of the Committee on 
CHARLES YARNALL, 
No. 30 South 12th st., Philada. 


BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS IN AMERICA 
A Stated Annual Meeting of the Bible Association 
of Friends in America, will be held at the Committee 
room, Arch St. Meeting-house, on Seventh day even- 
ing, Fourth mo. 18th, 1857, at 8 o'clock. Friends 
generally of both sexes are invited to attend. 
4th mo. 1857—2t Joun Carter, Secretary 


For Friends’ Review. 
MUSIC. 


A ffectionately inscribed to the young members of 
Society of Friends. 


We hear it by the meadow brook, 
Where child, and bird, and bee, 
All learn from Nature’s music-book 
Her artless jubilee. 

We hear it when the zephyr’s sigh 
Awakes the sleeping rose, 

And lulls the infant’s dreamy eye 
To soft and sweet repose. 


We hear it in the thunder peal, 
When, with suspended breath, 

The lightning mandate bids us feel 
How near is life to death. 

And when the mighty tempests sweey 
Across the mighty seas, 

The awful anthem of the deep 
Swells from the crystal keys. 


We hear it—O harmonious spheres, 
That hymned creation’s birth! 

With awe, with trembling, and with tears, 
Dust-atoms of the Earth, 

We hear you when eve’s lovely hand 
Day’s glorious banner furls, 

That we may hear your choral band, 
O countless suns and worlds! 


We hear it when the school-house hum 
Floats out upon the breeze, 

Where Science bids “ the poor” become 
Her favorite votaries ; 

Where those who win her brightest crown, 
And fill her loftiest seat, 

She leads to bow the lowliest down 
At the Redeemer’s feet. 
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- We hear it—sacred Freedom sings O! to the quick, glad ear of Faith, A 
a Her song, “ A man’s a Man”— What alleluias pour 
I How her inspiring music rings From angel harps, when Jesus saith, ¥ 
PS Around the artisan! “ Go, daughter! sin no more !”’ Fei 
les Hear how the reaper’s grateft . : : . oe 
a mesees eters tees a We hear it when the widow’s mite be 
fi 5 cs ’ Before the Lord is cast; EB 
I~ And manly ship-boys bear about : . 
ne Se athe ofed the main! And when the rich man’s dreary night , 
* , Of selfishness is past ; rd 
at We hear it—for the free-man’s prayer, When Charity her alms bestows, 7 
; And bond-man’s secret sigh Free as the bounteous sun, z 
e- , o™) | oe * 
in In unison have reached the ear And yet her gentle left hand knows ; 
ad That hears the raven’s cry ; No good her right hath done. Py 
: We hear it in the patriot’s . - g 
<s And in the pos a cmon a Surrounded by our precious friends, ie 
‘ é tS 5 : , ~ . " 
of ‘ ; P § We hear the still, small voice, * 
rd Where right, undaunted and unbought, . . ‘ pe 
P Stands victor over wrong - And heart with heart in union blends, ir 
” | And souls with souls rejoice ; iS 
or We hear it when heroic youth Baptized beneath the Spirit’s wing, ) 
youth, pt ‘ 
0- To serve his country, stands We taste the heavenly wine, Fs 
n- With but the jewelled sword of Truth And souls with souls in concert sing 
v ‘ . . . *_* 
ec Grasped in his stainless hands ; A harmony divine. E 
Still nearer, clearer, come the strains , : : 
’ That bid War’s clangor cease We hear r though around our heads 
be Wel . os : Thick clouds in darkness meet, 
e hear, as heard Judea’s swains, When billow after billow spreads a 
on The advent song of “ Peace.” pen billow after billow spreads i 
H — siti | Its surf about our feet ; 7 
A We hear it when devoted age, Beneath a heaven of brass we bow 
. ¢ 7 o 
H Arraigned, perchance, to die, To feel the tempter’s dart, 
Triumphant holds the Sacred Page* Write “ Agony ” upon the brow— 
A $ Before the Papal eye ; “Despair” upon the heart— i 
on Though Anti-chri ay think i ‘ p . 
tee aa christ may think to bind To fear we fall; for if we fall » 
God’s truth in dungeon walls r ' . 
n- Wo hear tts qnesed waaie wind The Truth must suffer, too; t 
rds : 1 ™ To cry, “I thirst!” and drink the gall, 


Its way to huts and halls. 


We hear it—Hear, O Earth! the flow 
Of Life and Love Divine, 
Inviting sect with sect to grow 
Twin branches of the vine. 
“Ephphatha” to the bigot’s ear 


























T Comes breathing from above = mene Ry mare Pimtente tose F 
tes ietetieen ieee _ Brings solemn peans down ry 
Eternal Life and Love ' From champions of the Cross, who wore 4 
Pore et piel The martyr’s glorious crown; i 
We hear it when the Sceptic leaves We hear, within the prophet’s roll, 7 
His idols, Doubt and Pride, Rapt preludes of the praise, - 
And prays for Truth, till he receives To fill our Earth from pole to pole, a 
Faith in the Crucified ; | In her millenial days. a 
; That healed of blindness, he may see We hear it in the acts that fill ix 
' To tread where Jesus trod, The every-day of life, FS 


From Bethlehem to Calvary, 
From Calvary to—God! 


It is His Spirit’s groan ! 


We hear it when pure Woman wreathes 
; Her arms round hardened Shame, 
Till wretched, ruined Woman, breathes 
In faith her Saviour’s name. 


* Francisco and Rosa Madaiai were imprisoned not | 
merely as Protestants, but for reading the Bible. 





With all our foes in view, 

And not one friend—alone—alone— 
Deserted, or betrayed ; 

O! then we hear the dove-like tone, 
“'’Tis I! Be not afraid!” 


Whene’er the Cross subdues the will, 
And meekness conquers strife ; 


2 We hear it when the heathen hears In word or tone, in smile or tear, G 
: The gospel flowing free, ; To human suffering given, 
And eats the Bread of Life, with tears, Unnoted, = forgotten here, " 
Beneath his idol tree: But registered in Heaven. 5 
We hear it as he tries to teach We hear it when Truth’s messenger, 2 
His child the Saviour’s name, | For love, and not for gold, 
For 0! that little child will preach Led by the Light that cannot err, 
Abroad the Saviour’s fame. Goes like “ the sent,” of old, 
We hear it from that blessed isle, ween a or oa vaemiirimate ; 
Where Love so conquered vice Ambassador of Christ, “- 
- ere To bear for Him, unto His poor % 
That holy, hymning angels smile 7 ; , a 


His priceless gift, unpriced. 


Round Pitcairn’s Paradise. . as Fo 
We hear it in the felon’s low, We hear it, and our souls rejoice | 

Sad, penitential moan; Before the King of Kings, . ae 
O! Jesus hears that music flow, When timid Woman’s gentle voice ia 


His own glad tidings brings ; 

And doubtless many a soul may trace, 
Within the gate of pearl, 

The ministry of saving grace, 
To some meek, trembling girl. 

We hear it when God’s minister 
Speaks out, in fearless tone, 

His living word, to all who hear, 
And speaks His word alone. 
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We hear it, though but two or three 
Are met to wait His will, 

Bowed low, to hear the melody 
That whispers “ Peace! Be still!” 

We hear it when from holy Love 
Unholy Discord flies, 

Till souls on earth with saints above 
May sweetly harmonize ; 

We hear unutterable prayer— 
Unutterable praise— 

In deep soul-silence, God doth there 
His deep soul-music raise. 

Oh! what is “sounding brass” to Him ? 
Can “tinkling cymbals ” please 

Him? throned above the seraphim, 
Amid Heaven's symphonies ! 

Or what to Him the skilful choir, 
Though chaunting choicest words ? 

The soul is His eolian lyre— 
Hi3 breath must thrill the chords. 


For Friends’ Review. 

Annual of Scientific Discovery: or Year-Book 
of Facts in Science and Art for 1857. £x- 
hibiting the most important discoveries and 
improvements in Mechanics, useful Arts, Nat- 
ural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Me- 
teorology, Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, Geol- 
ogy, Geography, Antiquities, &c. Edited by 
Davin A. WELLS, A. M. 


Such is the comprehensive title of a book 
of 400 pages, published by Gould & Lin- 
coln of Boston, and also for sale by Smith & 
English, 6th st., below Arch, Philad. The work 
contains a large amount of highly useful and in- 
teresting information of the most reliable charac- 
ter, and will be valuable for reference as it is for 
present reading. ‘To a large class of young peo- 
ple in many parts of our country, who have not 
access to libraries, nor the means to purchase or 
the leisure to read larger scientific works, this 
book is particularly desirable. The cost, includ- 
ing prepaid postage is $1 39. 


For Friends’ Review 
DR. ELIZUR BUTLER, MISSIONARY AMONG THE 
CHEROKEES. 

The Christian heroism of this philanthropist, 
nearly thirty years ago, claimed the sympathy and 
approval of many who may now be interested in 
hearing, through the medium of the Review, of 
the peaceful termination of his earthly career. 

He was born in Norfolk, Conn., Sixth mo. 
11th, 1794. Having qualified himself for the 
practice of medicine, at the age of 25 years he 
offered himself to the Am. Board of Coms. for 
Foreign Missions, as Missionary Physician. His 
prospect was to go to the Sandwich Islands, 
but he was sent to the Cherokee Mission at 
Brainard, now in the State of Tennessee. Having 
with his wife labored here several years, they ac- 
cepted a post of service at Creek Path, a Mission- 
ary Station within the present limits of Alabama. 
He was next appointed to the charge of the Haweis 
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State of Georgia, in which place, after years of 
arduous and useful labor, his beloved wife died 
with consumption, in 1829. He formed a 8ec- 
ond marriage with a missionary teacher of the 
Brainard Station, whose fidelity to him and his 
offspring alleviated his many sufferings in the 
wilderness among the red men and the much 
more savage whites. During the Presidency of 
Andrew Jackson, occurred the iniquitous ag- 
gressions by the State of Georgia and the Gene- 
ral Government upon the Cherokees, which 
forms a black page in our national history, and 
adds to the number of triumphs of Might over 
Right. 

‘‘TIn this unequal contest,’’ says his son, Dr. 
S. W. Butler, of Burlington, N. J., in a brief 
memoir, “ the missionaries espoused the cause of 
the Cherokees, and resolved to pursue a course 
of action which was calculated to test the con- 
stitutionality of the course pursued by the State 
of Georgia, with the complicity of the General 
Government.’’ With a moral heroism justly ap- 
preciated by the true-hearted of that day, and 
worthy of being again recorded, they persistent- 
ly refused to abandon their stations, or to take the 
oath of allegiance to the State of Georgia, which 
involved a relinquishment of the rights secured 
by treaty to the Indians. Hence, they were re- 
peatedly arrested and imprisoned. After a form 
of trial presenting such a mockery of justice as 
was an anomaly in those days, several missiona- 
ries were condemned to four years of hard 
labor in the penitentiary. EE. Butler was arrest- 
ed by State warrant, and a chain was secured to 
his neck, one end of which was fastened by a 
padlock around the neck of a horse on which his 
guard rode. Thus he had to keep pace with the 
horse on a dark and stormy night. Reaching 
the rendezvous next morning, he found his asso- 
ciate, 8S. A. Worcester, chained to a bed-post. 
These unflinching men served eighteen months 
of their term. The indignant sympathies of the 
nation were aroused. Their persecutors caused 
repeated opportunities to be afforded them for a 
dishonorable release, but the noble captives, in 
the spirit of Paul, who, refusing to be cast out 
privily, exclaimed: “ Nay, verily, but let them 
come themselves and fetch us out,’ refused to 
compromise their position and the rights of the 
Indians. The Supreme Court of the United 
States decided in their favor and liberated them 
in triumph by the issue of its mandate. ; 

“ During these trying times,’’ says the memoir, 
“‘ Dr.- Butler's health was very much injured 
from hardship and exposure, and he carried the 
marks and the memory of the cruelties he recetv- 
ed to his grave.’ In his death illness, even the 
last day of his life, he suffered extremely from a 
spot in the left side where he had received 4 
cruel injury from the hands of the Georgian 
Guard. 


He acccompanied, as surgeon, the first detach- 


Station, now embraced within the limits of the! ment of the Cherokees to the new homes assigned 
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them beyond the Mississippi, the national faith 


generally crowded, thus showing the necessity 


being plighted that they should not be again 
ousted while the grass grows and the water runs. 
So little faith have the Indians in this pledge 
that those who had in their former settlement 
made large advances in civilization, neglect to 
improve their mill-privileges and other means 
of progress, saying that the whites would take 
them away without remuneration, as they did be- 
fore. K. Butler took an active part in promot- 
ing the temperance reformation, travelling ex- 
tensively as a lecturer, many of the Cherokee 
brethren co-operating with him. His labors 
were instrumental in the enactment by the Cher- 
okees, while yet in Georgia, of a prohibitory 
liquor law, similar to that subsequently framed 
by Neal Dow, and which is still rigidly enforced. 

When about 55 years of age he was appointed 
by the Cherokee Government to the charge of 
their Female Seminary at Park Hill, where his 
usefulness is believed to have been very great. 

In the winter of 1855-6, he withdrew to Van 
Buren, Arkansas, very near to the Cherokee bor- 
der, where he died of Pneumonia on the 4th of 
Second month, 1857. During his brief residence 
here he was pastor of the Presbyterian congrega- 
tion and deeply interested in the Sabbath School, 
and in the Tract Society, for which he had been 
colporteur. As he approached the eternal world, 
he was observed to grow more and more heavenly 
minded, and was fervent in prayer that his family 
might be prepared for and sustained under any af- 
fliction which should be sent upon them. The day 
before his decease he sent solemn messages to the 
absent, saying deliberately: “There is nothing ter- 
rible in death, I have not been afraid to die for a 
great many years.’” He spoke of his work as 
almost finished, of the preciousness of Christ, of 
the sufficiency of the Cross which he had preach- 
ed to others, of “delightful clearness” and “ ce- 
lestial prospects,” exclaiming, ‘Open the gate, 
open the gate and let me go through!” He as- 
sured his wife of his readiness now to go to his 
Saviour. He was much engaged in prayer and 
in praise, and near the end he said: “I shall 
soon be in Heaven where there is peace,” “I 
am almost there.” W. J. A. 


For Friends’ Review. 
PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE. 


We are indebted to Dr. Kirkbride for a copy 
of his Sixteenth Annual Report, which, like the 
reports of former years, exhibits gratifying evi- 
dence of the success attending the treatment of 
the insane in this noble institution. During the 
last year 166 patients were admitted, and 172 
were discharged or died, leaving 224 under care 
at the close of the year. Of those discharged 89 
were cured, 22 much improved, 26 improved, and 
13 stationary. Applications were made for the 
admission of 50 suitable cases who could not be 
received, the Hospital being constantly full and 
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of continued exertions for the completion of the 
new building. Upon two important subjects— 
the causes of insanity, and the frequency of the 
plea of an unsound mental condition to shield 
the perpetrators of crime from punishment—the 
following remarks by Dr. Kirkbride are entitled 
to the highest consideration, and will be read 
with interest : 

‘« [mportantas it is, on every account, that cases 
of insanity should be subjected to proper treat- 
ment in their early stages—and this all experi- 
ence has conclusively shown can rarely be at- 
tained, except in institutions specially provided 
for the care of those afflicted with this malady,— 
still, it is equally desirable that none but proper 
cases should be received, and specially so, that 
persons guilty of crimes against society, should 
not, without good cause, be relieved of any just 
responsibility for their acts, on the ground of a 
mental condition which deprived them of all 
power of self-control. The plea of insanity is 
often a most righteous one, and altogether too 
humane in its character to have its just influence 
jeopardized, by being used by those whose only 
claim to be shielded by its benevolent influences, 
consists in the atrocity of their offences, or the 
enormity of the frauds they have perpetrated on 
the community. Gigantic frauds and startling 
crimes do not constitute insanity; nor are they 
to be regarded as symptoms of the disease ; and 
if our courts should once begin to permit such 
doubtful associations, the sound common sense of 
the community, it is to be hoped, will soon de- 
cree, that for that form of insanity—no matter 
whence it derives its title—the most efficient 
treatment will be found in some well conducted 
penal institution. 

“To the medical profession belongs the high he- 
nor of having, on numerous occasions during the 
last half century, interposed the plea of insanity 
successfully to save individuals who were really 
irresponsible for their acts, and who, otherwise, 
must have suffered the ignominy and punishment 
of felons. The justice and extreme importance 
of this plea, to those who are really insane, make 
it incumbent on the same profession, and espe- 
cially on those who have the immediate guardian- 
ship of that afflicted class, to take care that they 
should not be deprived of what rightfully be- 
longs to them, and at the same time lead them 
to frown upon every attempt, from whatsoever 
quarter it may come, to put crime on a footing 
with disease, or to confound one of the heaviest 
of human afflictions, with the recklessness, ex- 
travagance, and depravity of our race. Even 
when conviction is avoided on the ground of 
insanity, there are certain forms of the dis- 
ease that seem to require that permah.nt se- 
clusion should be one of the results of such 
an acquittal. Where life has been taken or 
attempted, and a homicidal propensity has been 
shown to have existed, there can scarcely be a 
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greater judicial farce, or a seene better calculated 
to bring legal proceedings imto disrepute, than 
that an individual, through whose instrumen- 
tality some one’s life had been lost or seriously 
jeopardized, should, a short time after such a 
trial, be seen walking in our midst, as openly as 
before the occurrence. 

“‘ Hard as permanent seclusion—even with all 
the ameliorating surroundings which may be 
connected with it, and regarded too, not as a pun- 
ishment for the individual, but simple protection 
to the community— may seem to bear on certain 
cases, still it is surely more just and truly chari- 
table that one, who has attempted or executed 
deadly violence, should suffer permanently such 
a degree of personal restraint as the safety of all 
others may require, than that these should al- 
ways be exposed to the risks which a recurrence 
of the propensity may at any time produce. 
Were this generally understood to be the result 
of the acquittal of such cases on this ground, 
the plea of insanity would probably be less fre- 
quently urged under circumstances in which the 
sound common sense of the community, as well 
as scientific accuracy, should alike declare it to 


be merely a scheme to eseape the just penalty for | 


offences against society. * * 

“Tt is acommon cause of surprise that so. large 
a number connected with agricultural pursuits 
are received into our Hospitals for the Insane ; 
and the question is constantly asked, why so 
many engaged in an occupation which has ordi- 
narily been regarded as among the most health- 
ful, should be affected with mental disease. As- 
suming the number of cases received as a fair in- 
dication of the amount of insanity occurring in 
the different classes of the community, all kinds 
of theories have been given in explanation of so 
unexpected a result. While some have attributed 
this supposed condition of things to what they 
regarded as the strong diet which farmers used, 
even specifying pork as the objectionable article, 
others have been equally decided that it was 
owing entirely to their want of amusements, or 
their hard work and frequent exposure. The 
fact is, however, that no pursuit is more health- 
ful, or more likely to secure mental tranquillity, 
as well as physical well-being, than the stirring 
life, the regular and active exercise in the open 
air, and the variety of occupation which belong 
to the agriculturist. Although, perhaps, less sus- 
ceptible to some of the moral causes of insanity 
than many other classes—for sound health, regu- 
lar habits, and labor in the open air, are among 
the greatest safeguards against many of them— 
still, they cannot be expected to escape entirely 
the influence of those to which all are exposed. 
They, too, must have griefs for which there is no 
solace, sorrows that leave their impress on every 
heart of ordinary sensibility, sources of mental 
anxiety that none can hope wholly to escape, re- 
verses of fortune, and disappointed hopes, that 
often, especially if joined to impaired health, 
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quietly but surely undermine the fabric of hu- 
man reason. 

“Taking, as an example, the total number of 
farmers, merchants, clerks, physicians, lawyers, 
clergymen, and teachers in Pennsylvania, as 
shown in the last census, and dividing each of 
these by the number of the same occupation re- 
ceived into this Hospital, it will be found that 
the proportionate number of farmers is relatively 
much less than of any one of the others. The 
following is the result of such a calculation, re- 
jecting fractions in all cases, viz :— 

Farmers : . 1 to every 901 
Merchants ‘ 98 
Clerks : : 130 
Physicians 128 


| Lawyers ; ; 100 


Clergymen 7 154 
Teachers _ : 13% 


‘“‘ There is one source of error in the preceding 
result, which must not be forgotten by those who 
| are instituting comparisons on this subject, and 
that is, that being located near a great metropo- 
lis, the number of persons connected with mer- 
cantile pursuits is relatively much larger than of 
those engaged in agriculture. This, however, 
may be corrected by adding to our own admis- 
sions for a certain period those received during 
the same time at the State Hospital at Harris- 
burg ; for this last is especially the resort of far- 
mers from tbe interior, and receives but compari- 
tively few of those engaged in mercantile and 
professional pursuits. ‘The result of a calcula- 
tion made as just suggested, gives the following 
result, viz :— 
Farmers : a to every 977 
Merchants d a“ 267 
Clerks . ‘ ° 336 
Physicians é 239 
Lawyers ‘ ‘ 178 
Clergymen ‘ 557 
Teachers 1 578 


“Tn reference to the females, itmay beobserved 
that the number of seamstresses or mantua-ma- 
kers is large, amounting to 150, while that of 
domestics is 166, and of teachers 24. It may 
also be noticed that the proportion of farmers’ 
wives, daughters, and widows, is relatively much 
less than of those engaged in mercantile pur- 
suits ; the number of daughters of farmers being 
64, and of merchants 70; the number of far- 
mers’ wives being 135, and of merchants 82; 
while there were 27 widows of farmers, and 31 
of merchants. 

“There is alsoanother interesting fact made out 
pretty clearly, and that is, that any respectable 
occupation is better for mental health than hav- 
ing none at all; the number of admissions of 
males here with ‘no occupation’ being as high 
as 212, and, without doubt, showing a higher 
proportion relatively than any of the callings re- 
ferred to in the table. This might naturally be 
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expected, for very many persons, without some 
regular occupation, either of private business or 
public trusts, seem unable to pursue that course | 
of life best calculated to maintain physical health | 
or permanent mental integrity; but gradually 
fall into habits that sooner or later prove destruc- 
tive to both, * * * 

“The next most prominent cause is intempe- | 
rance—182 cases being clearly attributable to| 
this vice—the parent of so many others; and 
large as the number is, it is but a small portion 
of what is due, indirectly, to the same source. 
The ruined health of many of its victims, the 
entire loss of property, the blasted hopes of whole | 
families, the domestic difficulties so generally fol- 
lowing in its train, the ill treatment of wives and 
children—these, and a thousand other sources 
of mental anxiety are often among the sad re- 
sults of this vicious habit, so prevalent in this 
country, and the spread of which all the efforts 
of philanthropists have, thus far, only to a small 
extent been able to repress; and to this grand 
original cause they might, with entire justice, be | 
ascribed. The number of males admitted from 
this cause is 169, and of females only 13. 

“The cases arising from intense study were al- 
most uniformly among quite young persons. The 
evil effects of too close and long continued appli- 
cation of the mind, without the proper attention 
being given to physical exercise, especially with | 
delicate children, unfortunately are not rightly 
appreciated by either parents orteachers. * * 

“« Five cases were clearly attributable to the use | 
of tobacco. Common as is the use of this ar-| 
ticle, in some of its various forms, its injurious 
influence on many constitutions is much more se- 
rious than is commonly supposed, and not unfre- 
quently the cause of exceedingly troublesome and 
obscure nervous affections, which cannot be cured 
while its use is persisted in. The effect on many 
insane patients is so striking, that an intelligent 
attendant is often able to say, without difficulty, 
when it has been used to any extent. When oc- 
casionally gratified, the craving for it is very | 
strong, but an entire disuse of it for a week, will 
commonly obviate all serious annoyance from 
abandoning the habit, and I have never known 
any injury to result from its sudden discontinu- 











ance. I have no doubt but that much advantage 
is gained from its use being strictly interdicted 
within the walls of an institution for the insane. 

“The term mental anxiety, although somewhat 
indefinite, is sufficiently explicit for our purpose, 
embracing a great variety of causes which, in 
this way, manifest their influence in producing 
insanity. The anxiety often felt by mothers 
watching sick children, till the power to sleep is 
lost, of a merchant whose all is staked on a des- 
perate venture, of any, where the prospects of 
an entire family are dependent on a long deferred 
judicial decision, are examples of what are re- 
ferred to. Many of the delusions of the day, 
without being dignified with a separate title, also 


come under this Category. ‘Millerism,’ in its 
day, sent mamy yietims to most of our hospitals, 
and what is Mipealled ‘ spiritual investigations,’ 
is a not less prolifie cause of the disease. In re- 
ference to this last, no impartial person, who 
reads the records or sees the cases that enter in- 
stitutions for the insane, can doubt but that, with 
many excellent and honest-minded persons, the 
pursuit of these ‘investigations ’—whatever else 
may result from them—does seriously involve 
the mental integrity, and that it may be again, as 
it has already been in many cases received here, 
destructive of the happiness of whole families, 
the ruin of bright prospects, and subjecting the 
sufferers to a long period of distressing disease, 
if not of hopeless insanity.’’ 


DIFFERENCE OF COLOR 
God gave to Afric’s son’s 
A brow of sable dye,— 
And spread the country of their birth 
Beneath a burning sky,— 
And with a cheek of olive, made 
The little Hindoo child, 
And darkly stain’d the forest tribes 
That roam our western wild. 


To me he gave a form 
Cf fairer, whiter clay,— 

But am I, therefore, in his sight, 

,_. Respected more than they ?— 

No. ‘Tis the hue of deeds and thoughts 
He traces in his Book,— 

’Tia the complexion of the heart 
On which he deigns to look 


Not by the tinted cheek, 
That fades away so fast, 

But by the color of the soul, 
We shall be judged at last. 

And God, the Judge, will look at me 
With anger in his eyes, 

If I my brother's darker brow 


Should ever dare despise. L. H. 8S. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

ForeieN INTELLIGENCE.—Accounts from Liverpool 
to the 21st ult. have been received. 

It is now said that the final sittings of the Paris 
Conference on Turkish affairs, which will be chiefly 
devoted to the question of the Principalities, will be 
held in the 6th month. The third sitting of the Con- 
ference on the Neufchatel question was expected to 
take place shortly, proceedings having been suspend- 
ed for some time on account of difficulties interposed 
by the Prussian Minister, and the necessity of his 
waiting for more definite instructions. The King is 
now said to offer to renounce his sovereignty in that 
Canton, on condition of being allowed to retain the title 
of Prince of Neufchatel, and to receive for four years 
the revenues of his domains therein, and of an amnesty 
being granted to the royalist insurgents. It is thought 
Switzerland will object to his retention of the title. 

Great Britain.—Parliament was dissolved on the 
21st ult. The elections would take place speedily, as 
the new Parliament was expected to meet about three 
weeks after the dissolution. The Irish Liberal party 
are understood to have adopted, as part of their pro- 
gramme of principles, the disendowment of all reli- 
gious sects and the abolition of the Irish Church es- 
tablishment as & State institution; religious freedom 
and equality ; the abolition of the property qualifica- 
tion, and the reduction of the qualification for voters 
in towns to £5. 
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DenmarK.—T he ti treaty forthe abolition of the Sound 
Dues was signed on the 14th it, Denmark 
engages to levy no duties om ve ing the Belts 
or Sound, to maintain in good 0 lights, buoys, 
&c., along her coasts and in the various straits, and 
to take care that the charges for pilotage shall be 
moderate, and the service well performed ; receiving 
in return the sum of 30,570,698 rix dollars, payable 
in specified proportions by the several contracting 
powers, and in forty half-yearly payments. The share 
to be paid by England, amounts to £1,125,200. 

Avustria.—Difficulties have arisen between Austria 
and Sardinia, which have lately assumed a more 
threatening aspect. Attacks on the Austrian Empe- 
ror by the Sardinian press, and the asylum afforded 
by the latter country to political refugees from other 
Italian States, who are alleged to have availed them- 
selves of that paates tion to seek to excite insurrection 
in Austrian Italy, appear to be the ostensible grounds 
of complaint on the part of Austria. Demands for 
redress have been made on Sardinia for some time, 
and the Austrian Charge d’Affaires at Turin, is now 
said to have been directed to demand his passports 
and withdraw if the redress be refused. The Sar- 
linians are repairing their fortifications. 

The Emperor has consented to allow the Protestant 
clergy in Hungary to hold a general Synod. Some 
modifications in the civil government of the province 
are said to be proposed, but it is not intended to 
grant more extensive privileges than those possessed 
by the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom. The “ Estates” 
will have : 


of minor importance. 

Russia.—The Emperor has directed the practice of 
copying and forwarding to the Minister of the Inte- 
rior all the papers that strangers bring with them, to 
be discontinued ; in future they are to be forwarded to 


the provincial government when the stranger enters | 
The passport system for Russians desir- | 


the empire. 
ous of travelling is also modified. 
issued by the heads of the provincial governments, 
instead of the Minister of the Interior alone, without 
the necessity of a medical certificate ; and instead of 
aseparate passport for each individual, at an expense 
of 100 roubles, (nearly $65) each, the names of awhole 
family and their servants can now be entered on a 
single passport. 

The Emperor designs visiting’France and Italy dur- 
ing the present spring. 

Spain.—The government is understood to have sent 
to the Governor General of Cuba full instructions rela- | 
tive to the dispute with Mexico. The Mexican Envoy 
bas arrived at Madrid. A great exhibition of Spanish 
agricultural produce, farming implements, &c., is to 
be held at Madrid next autumn. 


Passports are now 


ple has made a formal complaint to the Turkish gov- 
ernment respecting the expedition to aid the Circas- 
sians, whichrecently left Constantinople under a Hun- 
garian officer in the Turkishservice. The Turkish Fo- 
reign Minister disavows all knowledge of the expedition, 
and proclaims the officer a deserter, having left his 
post without permission. 

Tue Prixciratities.—The evacuation of Moldavia 
by the Austrian troops had been com; leted at the last 
accounts, with the exception of a small detachment of 
cavalry and some stores, which would be removed by 
the 25th ult. Turkish troops have been placed on the 
frontiers, with a view, it is supposed, of being ready 
for hostilities, if the union of Moldavia and Wallachia 
should be attempted. 

Cuiva.—The latest news is that the British Admiral 
had withdrawn his forces from the forts, and directed 
his attention to keeping open the mouths of the river 
until instructions and reinforcements should arrive 


either legislative nor executive power, but | 
will be allowed to attend to some provincial matters | 


4 ties of Governor until the arrival of Gov. 
Turxey.—The Russian Ambassador at Constantino- | 
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was "‘haatonsiiiean, have been sent to the 
commanders, to combine their operations 
Gt teedl the British forces. It is said that an 
tional French force it to be sent thither. The 
British government is believed to desire the co- 
operation of the American government, but the 
latter has decided to remain neutral. The British 
residents of Hong Kong had applied to the Governor 
General of India for additional troops for their 
| protection, but the application was refused. The Go- 
vernor of Canton had addressed Dr. Parker, U. 8. 
Commissioner, inquiring why he had not orderea 
American ships and citizens not to intermeddle in the 
dispute. Dr. Parker’s reply is not known. The Bm- 
peror of China is said to have ordered that hostilities 
against the English shali be confined to Canton. 

New Granapa.—The terms which Commissioner 
Morse was authorized to propose for adjusting the 
Isthmus difficulty are stated to be as follows: to make 
Panama and Aspinw all free cities, giving them juris- 
| diction over a strip of territory twenty miles wide 

along the railroad, one-half to each city ; and to cede 
to the United States three small islands near Panama 
and that of Taboga, nine miles distant, for naval and 
| other depots, with sovereignty over them ; for which 

acquisition, and the transfer of the rights of New 
Granada over the railroad, $2,000,000 should be pai 
deducting therefrom the claims for injuries by the 
| Panama riots. It is not thought likely that the pro- 
position will be ac cepted. 
NicaraGgua.—A battle was fought near Rivas 
on the 16th ult.,in which Walker's partisans represent 
| him to have gained a decisive victory, but his positior 
| appears to be still very critical. Peru has consente: 
| to advance Costa Rica $100,000 to aid in carrying or 
| the war. 

Mrxico.—The financial embarrassments of the gov- 
ernment are so great that it has suspended speci 
payments at the custom houses of Vera Cruz an 
Mexico. 

Domestic.—A Lecompton correspondent of the St 
| Louis Democrat says that the census takers in Kans: 
| are performing their duties very badly, missing some 
neighborhoods entirely, and not taking the names ot 
| half the actual residents. There appears reason t 
| apprehend, also, that fraudulent claims on the Indis 
lands will be made by many non-residents, in ord 
to vote, and that the election will not be more fair! 
| conducted than those which have preceded it. Ti 
| election is to take place in the 6th month, and t! 
Convention to meet in the 9th. Frederick P. Stantor 
of Tennessee, has been appointed Secretary of th 
Territory, to supe rsede D. Woodson, acting Govern 
since the resignation of Gov. Geary. He will assume 
his post as soon as possible, and will perform the du- 
Walker 
It is estimated that from eight to ten thousand emi- 
| grants have already arrived at Kansas City, on their 
way to the Territory. The arrivals since navigatior 
opened have averaged from two to three hundred per 
day. 

The question of a State government is to be submit- 
ted to the people of Oregon in the 6th month next 
and it will probably be adopted. The admission or 
exclusion of slavery will then come before them for 
decision, and fears are entertained that it may be 
mitted, as the pro-slavery men are said to be gaining 
in numbers and influence. 

The British Government has instructed its Minister 
to express its warm thanks to the American boatmen 
who rescued most of the crew of the British barque 
Tasso, wrecked on the coast of New Jersey during th 
past winter. To the widow of one of them, who lost 
his life in the attempt, a donation of $50 was sent 
through the Vice Consul at New York, as a token 0! 
sympathy. 
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